








We've always had a few 
hungry people—victims of 
temporary or chronic lack of 
purchasing power. But to 
have money, and still not be 
able to buy foods of your 
choice is a new experience— 
one that’s happening to 
Americans every day. 

Rationing, now on _ the 
way, will apportion available 
supplies more fairly, but can- 
not offset serious productive 
lack. Situation will become 
a great deal worse. We fore- 
cast an actual decrease in 
food production over 1942. 
Shortage of labor and farm 
machinery will result in 
smaller yields, even if we 
have a good “growing year.” 

Demand for our produce 
abroad will increase at a rate 
which even some gov't offic- 
ials don’t anticipate. We've 
set up precedent of feeding 
the nationals of countries we 
occupy. That drain on our 
resources may attain fantas- 
tic proportions. Europe’s food 
shortage grows more acute, 
due to German confiscations 
(Holland’s cattle herds have 
been cut to half). When we 
occupy European lands, as we 
must to win a war, we'll be 
expected to provision not only 
our armed forces, but civil 
populations as well. There'll 
be increased losses, too, thru 
U-boat activitiy. 

Can we fulfill role to which 
our gov’t has obligated us, and 
continue to feed ourselves? It 
is conceivable that public 
opinion may crystalize into 
demand for some modification 
of foreign policy, if and when 
we begin to vision the bot- 
tom of the barrel. Individual 
citizen will be well advised to 
plan as large a Victory Gar- 
den as he can cultivate. 

Where in the deuce did we 
put that seed catalog? 
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OQute 


prophesies... 


not be confirmed. 


FLYNN: President hands opponents choice morsel. They 
will make most of it. We forecast Flynn appointment will 


; TAXES: New Congress will act independent of Treasury 
recommendations. Pay-as-you-go tax stands good chance 


of enactment. 


SPENDING: Look for great propaganda program on theme 
that ALL spending above bare necessities is unpatriotic. 


AFRICA: President’s statement 
that rain and mud delayed our of- 
fensive action in Tunisia is true— 
but that isn’t the whole story. 
Readers of QuvuorTe will recall we 
forecast two months or more ago 
that Hitler would make a strong 
stand. He has. Best information 
is that Nazis had about 40,000 
troops in Tunisia; have added at 
least 70,000 reinforcements. If this 
number has been able to filter thru 
Allied sea guard, it’s reasonable to 
assume more can be added. 


What we are trying to do right 
now, is gain control of mountain 
passes in east Tunisia. Strategy is 
to cut off juncture of Rommel’s 
forces in Tripolitania with those of 
Gen Arnim in Tunisia. Looks now 
as though Rommel (or whoever is in 
charge) will have to retreat along 
narrow coastal corridor, to reach 
Tunisia or take flight by sea. Some 
estimates set surviving forces at 60,- 
000; probably just a guess. Word 
from London is that British eighth 
army is about ready for final drive. 
There's nothing significant to re- 
port on Fighting French, pushing 
northward in Libyan desert. 


We have said several times, now 
repeat: it’s folly to expect Nazis 
cleared out of Africa for weeks, 
probably months, to come. Mean- 
while, it develops that Dakar and 
entire strategic West Africa area 
is in dire need of food and supplies. 
Thus is added a heavy supply bur- 
den. These complications, with con- 
tinuing intrigues and _ factional 


fights, combine to make Africa ex- 
cursion no picnic party. 


RUSSIA: _ Essentially, situation 
is developing into a race to Rostov, 
with Russians apparentsly determ- 
ined to occupy this key point; cut 
off German retreat. Stalin’s new 
offensive in Voronezh area, an- 
nounced by Germans, is heralded 
by some as “supreme Russian effort 
of the war.” Readers shouldn’t be 
swept off-guard by optimistic head- 
lines. German resistance hardens, 
with frequent counter-attacks. How- 
ever, there’s no offsetting reality of 
Russian gains, especially command 
of important rail lines, which ease 
supply problems. Thing that amazes 
Americans, must confound enemy, 
is limitless Russian resources. 


ARGENTINA - CHILE: We think 
both S American holdouts will 
eventually be in United Nations 
fold, but question time is ripe for 
either to act. In Argentina, public 
pressure will have to force action 
from reluctant gov’t. As we’ve said 
before, Chile’s fear is for exposed 
coast line; highly vulnerable in- 
dustries; complete dependence on 
sea-borne imports. 


U-BOATS: They are gravest 
danger; will make coming headlines. 
Will probably do more than any 
other single Axis weapon to pro- 
long war. 


JAPAN: Their navy isn’t con- 
centrating at Rabaul for meaning- 
less maneuvers. 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“Losing a day in this war against 
either end of the Axis is as bad as 
losing a ship. We cannot wait. We 
cannot let either slave empire be- 
come entrenched.”—Jos C GRrREw, 
former U S Ambassador to Japan. 


“ ” 


“It is the sheerest nonsense to 
hold out to the world that this na- 
tion can be and will be the granary 
and arsenal of the universe. Such 
a program would result in lowering 
the American standard of living. It 
would inevitably mean less freedom, 
less political liberty. These attri- 
butes alone have made the indi- 
vidual American and his nation 
superior in the world, and have 
made possible the great acts of 
charity and benevolence toward all 
the oppressed, afflicted and unfor- 
tunate.”—Cuas L Barry, past-presi- 
dent, Sons of American Revolution. 

“ ” 

“For one thing, this country 
needs (after the war) a lighter, 
cheaper automobile, an auto at least 
half as light as anything on the 
road now. The price probably 
couldn’t be cut in half, but it could 
be cut way down. If the established 
auto mfgrs don’t get ready to make 
such a car, I will.”—HeENry J KalIseEr, 
shipbuilding wizard. 

«“ ” 

“As far as I can figure, we’re pro- 
ducing about twice as much as any- 
body else. Of course we can always 
do better, but we’ve never had much 
trouble with business, particularly 
since Pearl Harbor.”—Lt-Gen Wm 
S KwNupDsEN, gov’t “trouble-shooter” 
expressing satisfaction at current 
industrial picture. 








“The 


physical degeneration § re- 
vealed here is so marked that the 
man is hardly recognizable.”—Lon- 
don Daily Mail, referring to recent 
photo of Hitler, quoting comment of 
a man who knew the Fuehrer per- 
sonally 
“ ” 

“There are a lot of people who 
are Americans, but not American.” 
Dr Ros’t PHILLIPs, Purdue U. 

“ ” 

“It looks as if the boys in the 
armed forces will return home to 
a pretty solid parlor situation.”— 
Mfgr commenting on rigid new 
OPA tests designed to increase 
durability of furniture. 

“ ” 

“I want to get a little on hand 
before these hoarders get busy.”— 
Canadian woman explaining an or- 
der to her grocer for 10 lbs. of but- 
ter. 

“ ” 

“Dakar never has been used by 
German shipping, especially sub- 
marines. No ship has entered the 
harbor for 2 yrs. Definitely no.”— 
Vice-Admiral Wm A GLassForD, Jr., 
head of American military mission 
to Dakar, discounting rumor that 
German vessels used the African 
port while it was under Vichy 
French rule. 


“The tricky Jap Has learned that 
it takes only a little time to make 
a trickier American.’”—Gen’l BEN 
LEAR. 

“ee ” 

“Ivory towers are now equipped 
with 14 telephones, a news ticker 
and direct wires to Moscow, Hono- 
lulu and Louis B. Mayer.”—BENNETT 
CerF, publisher, explaining imprac- 
ticability of intellectual isolation in 
modern world. 





“The appointment is so crassly 
cynical that it must be revolting 
to all decent citizens. The dif- 
ference between the high pro- 
fessions of the administration 
and its low political performance 
is a tragic paradox. I hope they 
do not intend to create the brave 
new world of the common man 
thru such instrumentalities.”— 
WENDELL WILLKIE, referring to 
appointment of Edw J Flynn. 











“I am sure that having two peo- 
ple in the family with earning ca- 
pacity will raise the birth rate, not 
lower it. .. Women who think hav- 
ing children and tidying the house 
is full-time occupation are just us- 
ing the home-and-mother senti- 
ment to cover up their laziness.”— 
MARGARET CULKIN BANNING. 

“ ” 

“The engineering profession is no 
longer reserved for men only.”— G 
W VavucGHaAN, president, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp, announcing plan to 
enroll women as engineering stu- 
dent employes in special 10-month 
aviation courses, to be given by 
eight universities. 
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It’s No Walkaway 
in Africa 


ERNIE PYLE 


Oran, Algeria—Men who bring 
our convoys from America tell me 
people haven’t a correct impression 
of things over there. They think 
the N African campaign is a walka- 
way and will be over quickly; that 
our losses have been practically nil; 
that French here love us to death; 
that all German influence has been 
cleared out. 

It would be very bad for another 
wave of extreme optimism to sweep 
U 8S. So maybe I can explain why 
things here, though all right for 
the long run, aren’t all strawber- 
ries and cream right now. 

In Tunisia, we seem stalemated 
for the moment. For one thing, ours 
is a green army. For another, no 
one knew how much resistance 
French would put up here; we had 
to be set for full resistance. That 
meant, when French capitulated in 
3 days, we had to move eastward 
at once, or leave Germans free to 
build a big force in Tunisia. 

So we moved several hundred 
miles and, with the British, began 
fighting. But we didn’t have enough 
stuff on hand to knock the. Ger- 
mans out instantly. I think the 
army is doing wonderfully—both in 
fighting with what we have and in 
getting more—but we're fighting an 
army as tough in spirit as ours, 
vastly more experienced, and more 
easily supplied. So you must wait 
awhile before Tunisia is cleared and 
Rommel jumps into the sea. 

Our losses in men are not appal- 
ling—but we are losing men. 

The French fundamentally are 
behind us, but there’s a strange, il- 
logical stratum against us. And our 
policy is still one of soft-glowing 
snakes in our midst.—Condensed 
from Mr. Pyle’s daily newspaper 
feature. 


ACCURACY 

Roscoe, the Rookie, scored a bulls- 
eye on his first attempt at rifle 
practice, but the other nine shots 
didn’t even leave a mark on the 
target. 

“How do you account for these 
misses?” barked the sergeant. “That 
first one must have been beginner’s 
luck.” 

“Sorry, sergeant” apologized Ros- 
coe. “I thought I had to get all 
the bullets thru the same hole!” 


“ ” 


Down at Ft Knox recently a raw 
recruit from the hills of Ky. made 
such remarkable records at target 
practice that he was questioned by 
his officers. Where and how had 
he gained his skill with the rifle? 

“Well” said the mountain youth 
modestly, “down home pappy used 
t’ hand me the rifle and one bullet 
eve’y mornin’ an’ say, ‘Boy, go out 
an’ git breakfast.’ Iffen I missed 
the squirrel or rabbit, we went hon- 
gry. So—I ain’t used t’ missin’ 
much!” 


AVIATION 


In our civil war, Lincoln insisted 
on using a baloon when his gen- 
erals demurred. As_ usual, there 
was a German embassy attache on 
hand—young Count Zeppelin, who 
took the idea home and developed it 
for his kaiser—‘We Taught Them 
How to Fight!” Ethyl News... 


BUSINESS—in Wartime 


In these troublesome days, those 
people are commonly the happiest 
who go about their business with a 
quiet mind. They owe their quiet 
mind to the fact that they go about 
their business—The Spirella Maga- 
zine (England). 


COURAGE 


God is always on the side of 
courage.—GRENVILLE KLEIseEr, Health 
Culture. 


CREDIT—Collections 

This is from the Fibber McGee 
radio program. We find Fibber 
dickering with a neighborhood 
tailor on the reconstruction of an 
old suit. 

“The price is being feefteen dol- 
lars—wid a slight addetional charge 
for cash” the tailor explained. 

“Hay, hold on there!” Fibber ex- 
ploded. “For cash I should get a 
discount, not a extra charge!” 


“And why should I be giving a 
deescount for cash, I am esking? 
If you pay cash, I am having no 
bills to mek out, I am going by the 
peectures show to pass the time, 
and who is paying for that—me?” 





These Uncertain Times! 


“I dare not marry, the future 
is so dark and unsettled.,—Wm 
Wilberforce in 1799. 

“There is scarcely anything 
around us but ruin and despair.” 
—William Pitt in 1800. 

“Nothing can save the British 
Empire from shipwreck.”—Ben- 
jamin Disraeli in 1849. 

“I thank God I am spared the 
consummation of the ruin gath- 
ering around us.”—Duke of Well- 
ington in 1851. 











CRITICISM—National 


If the verdict is severe, believe 
me, London can not only take it, 
but probably make it. For if there 
is one point in which the English 
and Americans are absolutely alike, 
it is in being their own hardest 
critics—James Hitton, “Meet the 
Real Englishman”, Britain, 1-43. 


CUSTOMS—Wartime 


Children who have grown up with 
the war occasionally give us a vivid 
glimpse of life seen thru their eyes. 

A 3-yr old on a bus looked hard 
at the young man collecting fares, 
exclaiming ,“Oh, see, grandpa! It’s 
a man_ conductress.” — Yorkshire 
(Eng.) Post. 


DOMINATION—World 

We (British) do not wish to see 
under-privileged races and under- 
privileged nations any more than 
we wish to see under-privileged in- 
dividuals in our society. Only 
slaves dream of the mastery of the 
world.—Sir GERALD CAMPBELL, special 
assistant to Lord Halifax, in a pub- 
lic address. 


FREEDOM—Universal 


There was a moment, nearly 6 
mos ago now, when the great peo- 
ples of Asia were very close to the 
anti-Axis peoples of Europe and 
America. Could there have been a 
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Does Japan Think She Can Win? 


Procably the most: enlightening document on the Japanese situation 
that has been, or is likely to be issued, is the current offering of JosEPH C. 


Grew, United States Ambassador to Japan, 1932 to 1941. 


It is titled sim- 


ply Report From Tokyo (Simon & Schuster, $1, paper; $1.50, boards.) Here 
we have in precise deiail the factors that brought on our war with Japan, 
and an outline of what we—the American people—shall have to do to in- 
sure ultimate victory over a treacherous and wholly earnest enemy. To 
many Americans—even after a year of war—the Japanese attack still ap- 
pears fantastic; absurd. Do the Japanese actually think they can win?— 


Mr Grew answers: 


The Japanese leaders do think that 
they can and will win. They count 
on our apparent disunity; our un- 
willingness to sacrifice, endure and 
fight. 


Japan’s leaders are not suicidally 
minded incompetents. Japan has 
won before by the strategy followed 
in this war. In 1894-95 Japan de- 
feated the gigantic Manchu Empire. 
Her armed forces won because the 
nation was prepared, united, de- 
termined. The Manchu court was 
corrupt, unprepared; the Chinese 
Gov’t supine, disunited. The Chi- 
nese people never had a chance to 
fight. In 1904-5 Japan attacked 
and defeated the Empire of the 
Tsars. Her armed forces attacked 
Pt Arthur, like Pearl Harbor, mur- 
derously and in stealth. Pt Arthur, 
like Bataan, withstood a siege and 
then surrendered. In St Petersburg 
and Moscow there was revolt, occa- 
sioned by corrupt mismanagement 
of the war and a popular distrust 
of the gov’t. The Tsarist Gov’t 
negotiated peace. Japan could not 
have defeated Russia; she did de- 
feat the Tsarist forces when the 
people and gov’t behind the armed 
forces were disunited and the pro- 
ductive system did not stand up. 


Japan remembers these victories. 
The Japanese may not intend to 
take New Orleans, or San Francisco, 
or Vancouver, or Toronto—in this 
war. They do intend and expect, in 
dead seriousness, to conquer Asia, 
to drive us out, to force us to make 
a peace which will weaken us, and 
cause us to grow weaker with time. 





They Will Not Crack 


I know Japan; I lived there 
for ten yrs. The Japanese will 
not crack. They will not crack 
morally, or psychologically, or 
economically, even when event- 
ual defeat stares them in the 
face. They will reduce rations 
from a bowl to a half bowl of 
rice, and fight to the bitter end. 
Only by utter physical destruc- 
tion, or utter exhaustion of their 
men and materials can they be 
defeated. This is the difference 
between the Germans and the 
Japanese.—Jos C GREw. 











And then later, in five yrs, ten yrs, 
fifty yrs, they would use the billion 
men of an enslaved Asia, and all 
the resources of the East to strike 
again. 

There is no limit to Japanese de- 
sire for conquest. Given this desire, 
given their estimate of us, the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor was a logical 
development. . . No one—any longer 
—can prattle of defeating Japan in 
three mos. We hear no longer 
about the tinder cities of Tokyo and 
Osaka. We do not jest about the 
Japanese fleet, or about their Air 
Force. We know that we face a 
destructive, united enemy, and that 
we must bring to bear against that 
enemy force as united as and great- 
er than that which he has mar- 
shaled. 








man great enough at that sig- 
nificant moment to have declared 
that this war was for freedom of 
all peoples, we would not have had 
‘to face now, as we do face, another 
war of wnich this one is only the 
beginning. One can only hope at 


most, now, that there will be a 
breathing space between this war 
and the next. One cannot guaran- 
tee it—Perart S Buck, speaking at 
a dinner of Nobel Prize Winners, 
New York, 12-10-’42. 





The Missing Maidens: I miss the 
girl who used to cuddle up in the 
protecting curve of my tweedy 
sleeve while I drove masterfully 
with one hand. She’s driving a trac- 
tor on a farm in Pa. 


I miss the girl who used to send 
me home at 12 sharp because it 
wasn’t nice for young ladies to be 
up with young men that late. Now, 
at 3 a m she’s walking the streets 
with an air-raid warning band on 
her arm, ordering strange men into 
doorways until the all-clear sounds. 


I miss the girl who used to sit 
out dances with me on the balcony 
after three whirls, because her feet 
hurt. She’s over at Stage Door Can- 
teen, dancing with the whole U S 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 

I miss the girl who couldn’t get 
the top off the olive jar. She’s an 
important cog in the putting to- 
gether of Flying Fortresses. 

I miss the girl who used to laugh 
prettily in dismay when we got lost 
en route to West Tilsbury and I 
asked her to find where we were 
on the road map. She’s down at the 
Interceptor Command plotting the 
movements of airplanes on compli- 
cated charts. 


I miss the girl who fainted when 
I cut my finger opening a can of 
sardines and drew a few drops of 
blood. She’s a nurse’s aid at the 
hospital and went thru two major 
operations last week. 

I miss the girl who refused to do 
settlement work because the people 
“down there” were so dirty. Now 
she’s on a garbage truck, collecting 
tin cans in the tenement house dis- 
trict. 

I miss the girl who—but you see 
what I mean. The girl I used to 
know is the Little Woman Who 
Isn’t There!—Condensed from “The 
Trojan Horse is a Mare!”—Inde- 
vendent Woman. 
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News of the New 


HEALTH & HYGIENE: While 
gov’t preserves and treats confi- 
dentially health records of men 
called in Selective Service, direc- 
tors have been authorized to release 
to state health officers chest X-rays 
of draft registrants rejected because 
of lung trouble. This is measure to 
insure proper future treatment. 

“ ” 

INVENTION: Members of Ameri- 
can Chemical Society have devised 
portable gas detector, for civilian 
use against possible gas attacks. 
Five-gallon closed container, filled 
with water. As water runs out bot- 
tom, air is drawn in at top, passed 
down tubes, thru chemical solutions, 
and over test papers for detecting 
gases. There are 4 tubes, permitting 
simultaneous tests for different 
gases. 

MEDICINE: Glowing accounts of 
the miracles accomplished thru the 
use of sulfa drugs in Army hos- 
pitals and at the front lines con- 
tinue to drift back to U S. Latest 
reports, in from New Guinea say: 
“We have seen almost no infection, 
even though men lie in the jungle 
all night or longer. In one case, a 
boy who had a hand blown off was 
with us 9 days before we could get 
him out, but no infection devel- 
oped, principally because of sulfa- 
nilamide.” The dreaded gas gan- 
grene, which caused so much trouble 
in France, has thus far not devel- 
oped at any of our fighting fronts. 

Reports filtering into neutral cap- 
itals relate that common medical 
preparations have now become so 
scarce in the occupied countries of 
Europe, Nazi authorities rigidly reg- 
ulate the sale. A doctor’s prescrip- 
tion is required now to obtain even 
such simple staples as iodine, bro- 
mides, cod liver oil etc. 


“< -” 


VITAMINS: W Pa Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, has made what may prove 
important contribution to science of 
aviation. Drs there report tests 
made with rabbits indicate ability 
to resist gravitational shock is 
markedly increased thru feeding 
large amts of Vitamin C, certain 
amts of thyroid gland preparations. 
Either the vitamin or the gland 
preparation can be fed alone. 


GRIPES—Army 


A certain private, who had been 
rather over-indulged at home, 
wrote his mother: “The food in 
this camp is absolute poison.” Then, 
to strengthen his complaint, he 
added, “and such small portions!” 


HOME FRONT 


“Shall I change my job? Is my 
job essential to the war effort?” 
many of you are asking. But let us 
ask, What would happen to the war 
effort if white-collar workers quit 
white-collar jobs? 

Can tanks and machine guns be 
built if materials aren’t ordered, 
labor isn’t paid on time, and Dills- 
of-lading made out to deliver the 
goods to our “second fronts’? Can 
the work of gov’t get done without 
clerical workers? Can votes be 
recorded, taxes collected, essential 
commodities rationed, inflation pre- 
vented, and the post-war world 
planned without paper work? What 
about nurses, and teachers and 
laboratory technicians and drafts- 
women? What of all the men’s 
jobs women in offices and profes- 
sions are taking. Isn’t all this 
essential to the war effort?—The 
Woman’s Press, 1-’43. 


INEFFICIENCY—in War 


A convoy entered a Puerto Rican 
harbor laden with doughboys and 
2000 tons of sugar. 

“Over in the States” said business 
interests “you have a sugar short- 
age. Here we have more sugar than 
we can warehouse. What’s the idea 
of dumping this cargo on us?” 

The officer commanding drew 
himself up: 

“Don’t you realize” he barked 
“that this is war?”—Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 12-'42. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT— 
Lack 


A certain man went from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, who beat him and stripped 
him, and left him for dead. A Good 
Samaritan, seeing this, clapped 
spurs to his horse and galloped 
away, lest he should be sent to the 
House of Detention as a witness 
while the robbers were released on 
bail—Geo T LANIGAN. 


MAN—Limitations 

More than anything else, I think 
we need to know that no man is a 
superman, and that we must put 
our trust, not in gaudy individual 
and exhibitionist leadership, but in 
a sound system of gov’t. Europe is 
trusting everywhere in leadership— 
in the great man—and in Europe 
the people are suffering from war, 
famine and degradation—FvuLTon 
OvrsLer, “A People Return to God”, 
Christian Herald, 1-’43. 





Many men build as cathedrals 


were built—the part nearest 
the ground finished, but that 
part which soars toward heaven, 
the turrets and the spires, for- 
ever incomplete—HENrRy Warp 
BEECHER, Life Thoughts. 











MORALE 

Morale is the will to fight. Not 
alone the ability to fight, the 
strength and need to fight, nor even 
the courage to fight, but the will. It 
comes from the spirit of man, not 
from his muscles, his brain, or his 
favorite radio commentator. And 
when it really exists—there’s no 
need to talk about it. Let’s stop 
talking about morale. Let’s use it 
instead!—Ann Foster, “Don’t Talk 
to me About Morale!”, Magazine 
Digest, 1-’43. 


NONCHALANCE 

When Roderick Peattie was mar- 
ried in Chicago, a column-long 
story of the wedding appeared in 
the society section. On the train to 
Boston afterwards, the newlyweds 
wanted to conceal their amateurish- 
ness as a married couple. With a 
nonchalant air, the young man 
handed his long ticket to the con- 
ductor. The official read and read. 
Finally, he raised his voice so the 
entire car could hear and said, “My 
friend, this is a very interesting ac- 
count of your wedding, but where 
is your ticket?”—The Vagabond, 
12-"42. 
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Bijou of The Bush 


Pvt. InviInGc KaPNER 
Somewhere in Australia 


The lights go out abruptly, the 
grouped soldiers suddenly quiet 
their talk and lean forward in eager 
anticipation, a white beam stabs the 
darkness to the screen and the 
movie at the “Here We Are,” our 
camp theatre, is on. For American 
soldiers must have their movies 
even here in the bush country. 

Our theatre is situated in a dale, 
hedged by low hills. For a screen 
there is a white bedsheet (a relic 
of past comforts miraculously re- 
tained), which is strung on wires 
and held taut by a steel bar at the 
bottom. The amplifying horns are 
suspended next to the screen. In 
the cleared center aisle is the pro- 
jection machine, a single 16-mm. 
affair, resting on a box which once 
contained supplies of machine 
parts. 

After each reel there is an en- 
forced intermission. Since the 
“Here We Are” is a far cry from 
the soft-cushioned atmosphere of a 
Radio City Music Hall in New York 
or a Bijou in Podunk, we have to 
rely on our ingenuity for seating 
comforts. Thus an odd assortment 
of chairs, boxes and even a totally 
frayed cushion or two are in evi- 
dence. 

Ingenuity must also be employed 
in getting the most use out of the 
prints which are flown to each 
camp from the distributing centers 
in the cities. Then, by swapping 
around, the prints make the rounds 
of all the camps in a free overlap- 
ping system of booking. 

Projectionists are from the ranks. 
They carry out their regular duties 
during the day and, in their spare 
time, clean and repair all the equip- 
ment. Of course, on movie night, 
these privileged characters can even 
give orders to their topkicks. 


The primary requisite for movie 
night is a ready excuse for dodging 
work details. This accomplished, 
we take the road between the hills, 
carefully balancing the seats in our 
arms, while at the same time try- 
ing to avoid the dust clouds which 
the fellow in front is kicking up 
with each step. Admission is free, 
of course. Nearby Australian sol- 
diers who get word of the perform- 
ance (there is no set schedule) at- 
tend. This is reciprocal since their 
theatre, which is about a mile or 
so down the road, welcomes Amer- 
ican soldiers too. 


To attend the picture at the 
Aussie camp, we pile into trucks 
and jeeps and go bouncing over the 
dust-layered road until our teeth 
are in danger of permanent dis- 
lodgement. Giant anthills loom 
alongside the road, assuming gro- 
tesque shapes in the growing twi- 
light. After the show, nay, even be- 
fore the final “boy gets girl” clinch, 
there is a mad scramble from the 
theatre area to the special parking 
space. First out avoids the inevitable 
dust storm. Many an unfortunate 
newcomer, unaccustomed to the ter- 
rain and hastily rushing back to his 
vehicle, has suddenly found himself 
at the bottom of a silt trench be- 
wildered and slightly abashed. 


Until recently the vintage of the 
pictures was such as to suggest re- 
vival nights. Lately, however, 
through the cooperation of the mo- 
tion pictures industry, releases like 
“The Man Who Came to Dinner” 
and “Woman of the Year” have 
been interspersed with the bewhis- 
kered ones. Unquestionably the 
newer releases are more welcome. 
Yet the oldsters take on a strange 
quality they never possessed when 
first viewed three or four years ago 
back home.—New York Times Mag- 
azine. 








PRODUCTION—For War 

If you brought back a combat 
troop to America and could trans- 
fer it into a war factory, you would 
have your production doubled in no 
time.—Capt Eppre RICKENBACKER. 


SPIRIT—Decadence 
- We have allowed our metaphysic- 


al and mystical powers to become 
stupefied. For this reason, we are 


no longer the Children of God, but 
victims of the mechanical powers 
and functions of the economic 
cycle. Because the spirit has de- 
serted us, we are nothing more than 
consumers and consumed. Because 
there no longer exists for us any 
absolute value, we are worth only 
so much as we pay and are paid.— 
FRaNz WERFEL, “The Crisis of The 
Spirit”, Harper’s Bazaar, 12-42. 


Confidentially 


thru.a 
Megaphone 





* 


Some 


Cuffnotes on Changing 
America: A number of the Auto In- 
surance companies, hard hit by ra- 
tioning, now offer comprehensive 
personal liability policies, with auto 
insurance as an incidental feature. 

Thru informal rationing, ice 
cream gradually ioses its place as 
staple American dessert. If you re- 
quire more than a quart, you'll 
probably have to order well in ad- 
vance; assure retailer it is for a 
Special Occasion. . . With meat 
scarcity, feeding the dog becomes 
increasingly a problem. Owners of 
larger dogs are especially perplexed. 
Rover gets no ration card, but may 
eat more at a meal than owner’s 
entire weekly allotment. . . Home 
Owners Loan Corp reports that pa- 
trons who, few yrs ago, sought ex- 
tensions are now overpaying obli- 
gations to tune of $11 million a 
month. 175,000 HOLC loans have 
now been paid in full. 

During the Holiday rush, an At- 
lanta woman left a “piggie” bank 
at the post office, while mailing 
some pkgs. Generous citizens, con- 
cluding it had been placed there to 
benefit a worthy cause, contributed 
a number of coins before the owner 
retrieved her property. 

Some American churches have 
adopted Swiss symbol—hang red 
lantern in church tower to signal- 
ize raging war; serve as potent re- 
minder to pray for peace. 

We like the story of the casket 
mfgr who came to Washington on 
business. He asked WPB reception- 
ist for name and room number of 
man he should see. She thumbed 
thru mumerous weighty tomes; fi- 
nally brightened and _ exclaimed, 
“Why of course, that would be in 
the container division!” 

Look for Greer Garson (“Mrs. 
Miniver™ to cop Academy award. 
It’s 10-to-1 bet in Hollywood. 

We hear Hedy Lamar had to call 
off a dinner party; couldn’t find 
enough men to escort gal guests. 
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Hemp 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 





The Philippines never grew or 
shipped a pound of hemp. The 
product once exported from those 
islands in vast quantities is manila 
hemp, fiber of a banana shrub. 
True hemp is of the mulberry fam- 
ily, native to Siberia. It may sur- 
prise you to learn that the growing 
of hemp was once quite an industry 
in these United States, notably in 
Ky. It is being revived because of 
wartime need. Dept of Agriculture 
has asked mid-west farmers to grow 
hemp this year. Illinois program, 
alone calls for 60,000 acres. 





A hundred days to lift out of 
those tiny seed these powerful 
stalks, hollow hairy, covered with 
their tough fiber—that strength of 
cables when the big ships are tugged 
at by the joined fury of wind and 
ocean. And now some morning at 
the corner of the field stand the 
black men with hooks and whet- 
stones. Let these men be the 
strongest; no weakling can handle 
the hemp from seed to seed again. 

Two months have passed, and the 
workmen are at it again. The stacks 
are torn down, the hemp spread out, 
there to suffer freeze and thaw—all 
the action of the elements—until the 
bast be separated from the woody 
portion of the stalk. Then, one day 
you walk across the spread hemp. 
Breaking a stalk readily in your 
fingers, you note a festoon of wet, 
coarse, dark gray riband, wealth 
of the hemp, sail of the wild Scy- 
thian centuries before Horace ever 
sang of him, sail of the Roman, 
dress of the Saxon and Celt, dress 
of the Kentucky pioneer... 

Ah! type, too, of our life, which 
must struggle upward, be cut down, 
rotted and broken ere the separa- 
tion take place between poor perish- 
able shard and immortal fiber. Oh, 
the mystery of that growth from 
the casting off of the soul as a seed 
into the dark earth, until the time 
when, led through all natural 
changes and cleansed of weakness, 
it is borne from the field of its na- 
tivity for the long service. 


COANE TG 


YOU CAN USE... 


Navy Bill had broken with his 
girl. After ignoring several letters 
requesting the return of her photo- 
graph, one came threatening to 
complain to the captain. Deciding 
to squelch her for all time, he 
borrowed all the pictures of girls 
available on the ship, sending them 
to her in a large bundle with the 
following note: “Pick yours out; 
I’ve forgotten what you look like.”— 
Virginia Methodist Advocate. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
TURNER W. BATTLE 
Asst Sec’y of Labor 


A salesman from N Y disem- 
barked from the ferry in Jersey 
City and walked up the street 
questioningly. Finally, he 
stopped two “bohunks” and 
asked one of the pair: 

“Say, can you tell me where 
the macaroni factory is locat- 
ed?” 

The one addressed gave an 
inquiring look at his friend, but 
seeing no hope, turned to the 
questioner, shaking his head. 

“No, we don’t know vere iss 
de magoroni factory.” 

The saleman started on, but 
was overtaken by the “bo- 
hunks.” The one to whom he 
had first addressed an inquiry 
spoke: 

“Say, Mister, maybe you mean 
de noodle factory?” 

“Yes” the saleman brightened, 
“that’s what I mean—the 
noodle factory. Where is it?” 

“Vell, dot’s vat my friend and 
I began to think, but ve don’t 
know vere de noodle factory iss 
also.” 








Sonny, walking thru a cemetery 
with his father, was reading the in- 
scriptions. 

“Gee, Pop” he asked as_ they 
reached the gate, “where are all 
the wicked people buried?”—Cap- 
per’s Weekly. 


Bob Hope is telling a story aboui 
a motorist who was hailed into 
court for running over a pedestrain, 
and the following dialogue took 
place. Judge: “Guilty or not 
guilty?” Motorist: Guilty, your 
honor.” Judge: “An accident, of 
course?” Motorist: “No, your 
honor.” Judge: “You mean you 
deliberately ran over the man?” 
Motorist: “Yes, your honor. I was 
driving down the middle of the 
road, he was standing there, and 
I just ran over him.” Judge: “But 
for heaven’s sake, wasn’t there 
room to go around him?” “What!” 
screamed the motorist, “and me 
with only an ‘A’ card!”—JImMMIE 
FIDLer. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Some people stand for nothing 
because they fall for every- 
thing.—Church Management. 


iti ” 

Horse sense is that sense 
which keeps a horse from bet- 
ting on the human race.— 
American Legion Monthly. 


A local businessman says he 
is in 5B category—Baldness, 
Bridgework, Bifocals, Bay- 
window and Bunions. — Galt 
(Canada) Reporter. 











A small boy, sobbing disconsol- 
ately, was asked the cause of his 
tears. 

“My pa’s a millionaire philan- 
thropist” he replied, brokenly. 

“Well, well! That’s nothing to 
cry about!” 

“It ain’t, eh? Then you don’t 
know my pa. He just promised to 
give me $5 for my birthday, pro- 
vided I raise a similar amount.” 





